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“From the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal for 
is " Jaly, published at Augusta, Georgia. 


SIGNOR SEGATO’S DISCOVERY. 


” Weare indebted to our friend, Dr. A. Cunningham, of 
this city, for the following very interesting communi- 
gation, from our literary, scientific, and highly valued 
citizen, the Hon. R. H. Wilde, now in Rome. 

a gha considerable part of the paper is not strictly 
“giapted to the pages ‘of a Medical periodical, still, on 
“geeount of ite great interest, and its necessary connection 

h that part which is of incalculable importance to the 
nralist, and to the anatomist, we have determined on 

) got interrupting its integrity by publishing a part only ; 
© and.therefore present it entire for the grafification of our 


Es Jp the editors of the Southern Medical and Surgical 
; , * Journal. 

J have just received from our friend, the Hon. Richard 

Wilde, an abridged account of Signor Giromalo 

o's discovery, by his friend, the Advocate Pellegrini. 

jaasmach as it is one of great importance in the 

se of medicine, as well as to the naturalist, I.cannot 

‘Wo better than offer it for publication in your Journal. 

'Forther proof I apprehend will not be required than is 
+ appended to the abstract. . ‘ A. C. 

~Giramalo Segato is a native of Vedona, a romantic 

Millage, situated about seven mileg from Belluao, in the 
© Lombard-Venitian kingdom. At the age of eighteen he 
ed the chemical and mineralogical lectures of Pro- 
fessor Tomasso Antonio Catullo, at Belluno, and accom- 
panied that eminent person in various excursions to the 
‘mountains, for the purpose of collecting minerals and 

Even thus early, he gave indications of his pas- 

te love of science, by exploring, alone, the moun- 
of Feltrino, and the environs of Agordo, returning 
n with objects for the most part deserving the atten- 
‘tion of the naturalist. In the short space of two years, 
"1812-1813, he collected above a thousand specimens, 
ng which those of fossil shells were the most valua- 
e discovered a mode, entirely his own, of de- 
ing them from the hardest rock, without breaking, 
‘leaving any part of the shell behind, His thirst for 
hemical and mechanical knowledge was insatiable, but 
mno was too confined a theatre for his genius, and 
often lamented that his lot had not fallen in some 
ce where he could have executed some of the many 
iments that occurred to him. Impatient of these 
facles he at length abruptly quitted his country, and 
» ia 1820 his passionate love of travel led him into Egypt. 

An interesting outline of his journey is preserved in a 
biter to his brother, dated at Cairo, on the 26th Decem- 
ber in that year, in which he says: 

*T will give you a sketch of my travels, of which you 
Mave already heard something, by my letters written 
ftom Cairo, at the moment of tay departure, from *the 

ract of Assouan, from the tsland of Philve, and from 
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” : » Abki, if they reached you. I left Cairo on the 6th of 


fay last, making part of an expedition destined for the 
Senquest of Sennaar. To me, among others, was intend- 
(@ to be intrusted the superintendence of certaige 
second cataract, which the pacha wished 
ucted for the purpose of facilitating ttader 
ep of the troops. Handsome rewards were 
i to me, but I declined them, desiring to aveid all 
raints on my movements, and having no good opiaion 
@ the folks I had to deal with; in which, as.it turned 
mt, I was not mistaken, fur at the second cataract, dis- 
Fsted with the dishonesty of one of our Italians, whose 
was plainly avowed by himself, I abandoned the 
tion. But let us quit the subject, and return to 


Egypt, traversing the Ptolemaid, the Thebaid, and Sayd, 
and visiting the remains of thirty magnificent cities, as 
Cinopoli, Antione, Ermopoli Magna, ‘Tani-Eptanomica, 
&c. &c. Arriving at Assouan, I pitched my tents near 
those of his excellency, Kihia Beg, with whoin I par- 
took of the repast. I visited the well of the Sun, the 
sacred island of Philoe, the ancient and- magnificent 
place of initiation into sacred and sacerdotal mysteries, 
at present involved in the deepest obscurity.. After a 
few days’ stay, I departed with his. excellency.. Iwas 
the first who ventured to ascend the first cataract, being 
drawn against the stream by about two hundred men. 
The 20th and 2lst we were at-Qualabseh, oplace pre- 
cisely beneath the tropic, and with a temperature, under 
double tents, of 49° to 4Y 1-2° of Reaumur. Imagine to 
what a distillation we were subjected! By Heavens! I 
sweated as much in a day as a chemist’s laboratory in 
ten. 

“Qualabseh, taken in a good point of view, is pictur- 
esque in its way. The two mountain chains, the Arabic 
and Libyan, approaching eath other, present walls form- 
ing a kind of theatre of the width of about eighty geo- 
metrical paces, op rather a gateway or pass, which the 





up in a woollen coverlet, slept sweetly till the mortét, - 
without a sound te interrupt my slumbers, Res nso 
voice, my servant’s, and our camels, alone, e the 
silence of the desert. Sometimes we saw: flocks: of 
ostriches, but they fled like lightning. . Itawas the twen- 
tieth day before we exchanged a word with any human 
being. It was-a wandering horde we met: We ap- 
proached each other, we spoke, I. gave them some presents, 
they gave me some in return, and we parted. . The 
thirty-seventh day we arrived at some miserable. huts, 
the sight of which rejoiced me greatly. They were 
formed of layers of dog’s grass, and inhabited. by an 
Abadon chief, two yous and pretty wives, and two 
beautiful children. I demanded hospitality, stammering 
in their tongue, and it was granted me to an unexpected 
extent. The master of the housel.old invited me to sit 
down in the midst of them: the women eyed me. from 
head to foot With great wonder, but without the least ap- 
pearance of apprehension. The husband soon: brought 
me some dates and water which, though not good, was 
ore delightful to my taste than the most exquisite 
iquor I ever drank._ I had a few trinkets and skeins of 
silk of which I made presents to the females. This was 


Arabs call Babel-el-Nil, or the gate of the Nile. The| sufficient to establish me in favour. I passed seven days 
mountains are black, ferruginous obsidian, of different | with these kind people, who grew fond of ine, and 
varieties; nature harsh and sterile; the inhabitants treated me with the greatest affection. I became. much 
darkly bronzed—mgstly wretched fishermen, belonging attached to them, regarding and behaving to those amia- 
te the isles of the internal basin beyond the pass; the ble women as sisters, kissing their children as if they 
women full of spirits, less repulsive than the Egyptians,' were my own, and envying their felicity. ‘The constant 
but of the strictest chastity. The girls go naked until tranquillity, cheerfulness, and harmony of this rustic 
the period of their marriage, that is to say, with nothing family, founded on the rigid simplicity of their habits 
more than a piece of skin tied round the waist, which is and manners, presented a contrast, I assure you, shame- 
cut into thongs, like the fly-guard on the head of otir, ful to civilisation. ° 
oxen, and,ornamented with various coloured bark and| “The 45th day, considering my slender stock of pro- 
shells. They are never more than a foot and a half visions, I resolved to return towards Abki, where I had .” 
long. Every age and sex are lovers of song and dance, | left various effects. I took leave of my kind iosts; who 
and accustomed te them even in their daily labours.| kissed me a thousand times, and cammenced my jour- 
Only conceive that each little company of labourers, of/ney. After twenty-two days’ travel, during which we 
every descriptiou, has‘%its singer ard musician, and does | saw no living thing, and not the smallest plant, we fell 
nothing withoutgnusic. * I visited Snamtes ow aes - with ~* caravan of.slaves going to the market of Cairo. 
temples, and cially those of Ebsamboul, excavated, | I traveled two days in company with them, for the pur- 
mene others, in the mountains, but more beautiful | pose of becoming Y emeaiated withahve habits and pce 0 
than any of the same description, being ornamented jof their different tribes, for which the master of the cara- 
with bas reliefs from the floor to the roof of every room. van, who spoke Arabic perfectly, gave me every facility. 
I reached Abedunacti, and Bac Abedurgam, oe first, | oe 60th dey we — two wandering hordes, 
with its eighteen cataracts, forming the second. I saw: who did not molést us. These people were of tall-sta- 
Soda and Agischicntinn on the ik bank toes Nile, | —_ slender, very meagre, —— fierc@looks, eyes fall of . 
and ascend ak of Bak-bak, where I fou é | fire,and very little beard. Thev were tattooed in various 
names of nine + senate travellers, ampng which parts of their bodies. ‘The women especially, who are 


two Italians. I made the third. This peak overlooRs a 
great part of the cataract; a grand but gloomy prospect. 
The Nile shoots its proud roaring waters amid a a 
sand isles of dark granite, presenting a surface shinihg 
like glass. Some scattered palm and. turpentine trees 
deck this dark solitude, inhabited by a few Berber fami- 
lies, who have a like disdain of clothing as their neigh- 
bours, but a more agreeable language and greater pro- 
bitv. Here, as I said before, I left the expedition. 
Master of my own movements, I desired to form, from 
personal observation, an accurate idea of the desert. 
Accompanied by my faithful Berber servant, and pro- 
vided with some dried dates, water, and a little bread 
which I got from the soldiers, I passed on from Abki to 
Abdon, thea traversed Colicombo, and aScended the 
idtermediate Troglodyte chain, dividing Nubia from the 
great desert of the Abadi, into which I penetrated in the 
direction of east, a quarter southeast. Behold me, a 
sdlitary wanderer, amid an ocean of burning sands, pre- 
cisely of the colour of melted metal, bounded only by 
the horizon on all sides, without a sign of vegetable and 
few of animal life, under a daily temperature of 64° to 
165° Reaumur, in a desert, into which I was the first to 
penetrate. My dress was European, except the hat, 
which I exchanged for a red cap. In the evening when 
I stopped, my kingdom was all around me, I ate my 





By journey. Leaving Cairo, then, I passed on to Upper 
) ¥o. 5—part 11.—avucustT 2,°1836. 
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luxurious supper of dates, bread and water, and, wrapt 


very livély, trace handsome drawings in blue-black, upon 
the belly, under the breaS%™®;and on other parts of their 
person. They stain the gums black, and have a spot of 
the same colour on the lower lip. All the men have 
black hair, curled, and hanging down behind, resembli 

a long wig, cut straight across, about two fingers’ 

below the shoulders, and always greased, which defends 
them against the heat of the sun. 

“'Theyshave no riches or ornaments, but a camel or 
two, (not ali of them-even this), a shield of. crocodile-or 
hippopotamus skin, and a lance, which they manage with 
extraordinary dexterity. They. have ‘some peculiar. su- 
perstitions, and practise circumcision and excision, which 
they perform, in a barbarous manner, with great soléem- 
nity. I had the good fortune. to witness a marriage, a 
faneral, and an excision, of which I have preserved a 
minute description, as: also of some other curious mat- 
ters. Although I jhave often found myself in situations 
where others would have been discourded, my resolu- 
tion never forsook me. Anxious topenetrate still further, 
but prevented by the want of means, ingierent to heat, 
hunger, and even thirst, the most dreadful of all snffer- 
ings. -If you knew, my brother, what it is to travel on a 
dromedary, through the desert, in the months of July 
and. August, more than nine hundred miles within the 
torrid zone, for the most part without water, save sach-as 
is stagnant and stinking, and that hoarded as the most 
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precious of your possessions, and the want of it for one 
day only wise certain death! Oftentimes I thought of 
the contrast between my situation, in Italy, in the midst 
of my family and friends, with all the comforts and 
amusements of life around me, in a temperate climate, 
and that of roaming a boundless desert, among naked, 
black savages, where the whole of human desires are re- 
stricted to one want—water ; and the daily heat is from 
64° to 65° of Reaumur. Yet all this is nothing com- 
pared with the pleasure of seeing unknown places, and 
collecting interesting facts and recollections, which you 
will one day hear. 

“Finally, on the eighth day I arrived at Oudi-Alfa ; 
thence I went to Abki, at the second cataract, and, de- 
scending Nubia, reached Philoe, and Elephantina, where I 
remained for some days. * From thence I departed for 
the Tfiebaid, to visit the magnificent tombs of Biban-el- 
Moluk, &c. The 29th ult. I arrived at Cairo in the 
evening, and experienced some moments of the greatest 
pleasure. At first, when I entcred the coffee-room, black, 
ragged, and with a long beard six months old, no one 
knew me; my good host, however, soon remarked and 
recognised me, crying out Segato! Segato! I cannot 
describe to you the salutations, the embraces, the demon- 
strations of joy, that on all sides greeted my happy return. 


I can only tell you it was among the happiest scenes of 


my life. I swear to you my tears fell profusely at re- 
ceiving proofs of such sincere affection from persons on 
whom I had no peculiar-claims.” 

It was in the course of these travels that the first hint 
of his extraordinary discovery occurred to him. In 

ing from Oudi-Elfa to Wograt, in the province of Sok- 

ot, across the eastern chain, he saw one of those tre- 
mendous phenomena, not uncommon in the deserts, par- 
ticularly those bordering on the Nile, in Upper Nubia, a 
whirl-wind of the desert, or terrene water spout. These 
terrible meteors sometimes continue in one spot, expand- 
ed in an oblong form, where they touch the earth, thence 
assuming that of a perfect cylinder, they reach high into 
the air, and darken it with clouds of sand whirled about 
in every direction. At the point where ‘they touch the 
desert, 80 extensive and profound: is the excavation they 
leave, that it might be taken for the bed of a huge lake. 
At other times becoming moveable, and in all other re- 
spects maintaining their ordinary character, they fly 
throngh the desert, tearing it up in their course to an ex- 
tent in proportion to their width at the base, and leaving 
behind them what resembles the bed of a torrent. 

Segato fell in with the track of ane of these progres- 
sive whirl-winds, and unintimidated by the proximity of 
so dangerous a neighbour, continued to folléw the deep 
ravine it scooped out, and to examine the wrecks it 
made or disinterred. Some fragments of a carbonised 
substance presented themselves to the scrutinising eye of 
the philosopher. Subjected to more minute examination, 
he recognised animal remains, and especially those of 
the human species. He at last fonnd an entire body, 
the flesh and bones completely carbonised, the one black 
as charcoal, the other of a sooty hue, and both friable. 
He plainly perceived in this corpse, the human figure, 
though shrunk to a third of its natural dimensions. That 
which to another, would have been merely an object of 
barren wonder, became to Segato tlie first hint of his 
discovery. He bréoded upon it for years; he exhausted all 
his science upon various experiments ; often disappointed 
but never disheartened, he continued to interrogate na- 
ture, until wearied, as it would seem, by his importunity, 
fre has at length extorted frdm her one of her mysteries. 

In the course of his persevering researches, he effected, 
with great labour, an entrance into the pyramid of Abu- 
Sir. Remaining there six days, he contracted, from the 
foul air of the catacombs, a tedious and painful malady, 
which was pronounced incurable, and the unfortunate 
Segato returned to his country, merely, as it was be- 
lieved, to die. After arriving at Leghorn, however, the 
strength of his constitution triumphed over the disease. 
He resumed his experiments with fresh ardour. The 
first public.agtice given of his success was a very modest 
one, by the author himself, in the Antalogia, vol. 44, No. 
132, Secon. 1831, p. 74. At that time he had not 
acquired the means of petrifying animal substances so 
perfectly as at present: and in employing the terms pe- 
trify and petrifaction, he warns his readers that he uses 

em in a new literary sense, to signify an induration, 
resembling arid approaching that of stone, not a petri- 
faction in the scientific sense of the word. 

The process of Segato acts upon entire animals as 
well as upon their separate parts. It endues them with 
a consistence perfectly stony, which is more or less hard, 
in proportion as the parts themselves are originally less 
soft and mucous. Skin, muscles, nerves, veins, tendons, 
fat, blood, all undergo this wonderful change, and what 
is most singular, is, that it is not requisite to extract the 


viscera or intestines for the purpose of effecting it: they 
themselves assume a like solidity with the rést of the 
body, and some of them even greater. Nor is there any 
material change of form, colour, or general appearance 
and character, all of which are retained. Not the least 
disagreeable smell is emitted from his preparations; 
they are entirely inodorous. Such is the power of the 
agents he employs, that putrefaction already begun is 
arrested at the very stage at which it had arrived when 
his process commenced. He has even found the means 
of rendering animal substances unalterable, without de- 
stroying their flexibility. The joints and articulations 
may be bent, and when the force applied is removed they 
resume their former position. His skeletons remain 
united of themselves by their natural ligaments, retain- 
ing their pliability, thus rendering useless all the clumsy 
contrivances heretofore necessary for combining the 
bones together. So unalterable are the substances thus 
preserved, that they are not only unaffected by atmos. 
pheric change, but even by a daily exposure to water, and 
the action of worms. Their volume is but slightly de- 
creased, and their weight continues nearly the same. 
Even. the spots upon the skin remain visible, whether 
natural or produced by disease. The hair adheres firmly ; 
not one drops froth the human scalp, where they con- 
tinue fixed as freshly and firmly as in life. Birds do 
not lose a feather, nor fish a fin or scale,—both preserve 
their hue. Insects retain every extremity, antenne, and 
cartilage, however minute. Reptiles, besides their per- 
fect preservation, wear so strong an appearance of life, 
that it is difficult to believe them dead. With many o 
these animals even the eye still glistens, and from their 
immobility only, is their death to be discerned. Many 
entire specimens, either petrified, or rendered unalter- 
able, with a consistence less rigid, are to be found in 
Segato’s cabinet. A few shall be enumerated which I 
have myself seen and handled. A mouse, with the en- 
trails protruded, looking as fresh as if it were but that 
moment prepared. A canary bird, one of Segato’s ear- 
liest specimens, yet retaining its life-like appearance. 
For ten years it has been annually exposed to the attacks 
of water and worms, without the least injury. During 
the first year, thirty, in the next more than forty days, 
it was immersed in water, to test its incorruptibility. 
For a longer time it was shut up in a box with worms, 
but came out unhurt. Various other specimens have 
been subjected to the same test, with uniform success. A 
parrot, in excellent preservation. The frog, in every 
state, from the egg to the perfect animal, and thence 
through different stages of decomposition, to the skeleton. 
The land tortoise (Tertudo Greca, Linn,) in every 
stage. Numerous spiders, apparently retaining the agi- 
lity of life. A water viper, (Coluber natfix, Linn.) a 
toad, (Bufo Viridis, Linn.) and a chameleon, (Lacerta 
Viridis, Linn.) all admirable. In ichthyology there were 
many fine specimens. [I will enumerate only, tench, 
flounders, the scorpena scropha, labros julus, and lo- 
phius piseatorius of Linneus, and the torpedo narke o 
Riss. ~ 

The anatomical preparations of various parts of the 
human body are exceedingly curious—arms, legs, feet, 
hands, &c. The hand of a female who died of con- 
sumption, in a state of extreme emaciation; that of a 
man flexible in all the joints; a foot actually marble, 
yet bearing every mark of the skin, even the fine circu- 

‘lines of the heel. On both hands and feet the nails 
adhere perfectly. The intestines of a child of the natu- 
ral colour and form, from which even the feces had not 
been extracted ; the liver of a confirmed drunkard, who 
died from intemperance, brown and shiny like ebony.; 
the entire human brain, presenting all its convolutions, 
but of extreme hardness; a female bosom, white and 
full, of the natural appearance, even to the fine down of 
the skin, the roundness of the breasts, and the areola 
of the nipple; a scalp, or hinder part of the head, with 
long fair hair, as bright and beautiful as in life; the 
head of an infant subjected to the process, after putre- 
faction had turned it black and destroyed the eyes, yet, 
by the power of the agent employed, saved from farther 
change. The flesh and skin have become hard, the 
cheeks continue full,—the ears, nose, and even the fine 
hair of the head, are perfectly preserved, and the brdin 
also, being equally indurated. 

Segato has constructed a tablet, composed of different 
pieces of the human body indurated and inlaid in a tés- 
selated form, after the manner of those productions o' 
art which are known in Florence by the name of works 
in pietre dure. It consists of two handred and four- 
teen picces of varivuus shapes and colours, differently 
viewed, and of such hardness that all admit of polish, 
none are scratched by the nail, few by the knife, and 
some scarcely by the file. The jasper of Siberia is 
imitated by portions of the spleen, kidneys, and heart. 


The jasper of Sicily, Saxony, and Bohemia, by | a 
creas, the oe the placenta, and the u nett 
tongue. most every variety of siliceous be: 
oo which has been ee to the peti 
ornament, except only the geins, fittds in one por 
other of the human body, when thus indarated on 
in its healthy or some disordered state, a 
striking resemblance. So perfectly natura} is the, 
and appearance of the specimens of morbid ana 
thus preserved, that a most distinguished Fe 
our country, Dr. Mott, of New York, who rum 
visited Segato’s cabinet, on being shown thie 
named immediately various parts of the body, and 
particular disease with which they had been | 

It was impossible, he said, to svoid recognising the 
they were exactly such as he had repeatedly sesq 
dissections. ~ 

Warm and honourable testimony to the im 
and utility of Segato’s discovery, has been bor 
several of his learned trymen. His name had 
ready acquired some celebrity in Europe, from hiss 
mirable maps of Africa, Morocco, and Tu is 
and engreied Da oe among his alent 
he is an excellent chorographer and engraver,—and fe 
a work on Egypt, seat oul of which tex yet ' 
Several literary and scientific journals have m 
his labours with the highest commendation. 
may not suppose me misled by ignorance or enthusiss 
I subjoin some extracts from cominunications gy 
subject of Segato’s discovery, premising only that th 
are written by some of the most eminent ana’ 2 
surgeons@f Italy. 

In July, 1833, Dr. P. Betti, at that time pre 
human and comparative anatomy and of practical sm 
gery in the Infperial and Royal Chief Hospital of Sani 
Maria Nuova, in Florence, says—“ I have seen anfle 
amined, at different periods, various anatomical | 
parations dissected by the eminent Giromalo Se 
preserved by him aceording to a particular metho 
his own invention, in which the neatness of the 
tion and the durability of the subject p we 
carried to so high an extent as to leave i ie 
to be desired in either of these particulars, for ® 
reason I believe the method employed by Signor Segy 
is by far more perfect than any yet known and used® 

In April, 1833, Dr. Antonio Targioni Toretti, 


ber of the Medical nag of Florence, professor of prs. 


tical chemistry in the Royal and Imperial Ac 
Arts, and of botany and materia medica in the I 
and Royal Chief Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, of Fa’ 
rence, declares, that “having, attentively examined 
observed the different anatomical and anatomico-paths 
sone preparations, made by Signor Segato, as wells 
others on comparative anatomy, and various fish, 1 
tiles, insects, and other animals prepared for collecti 
of natural history, I am enabled to assert that, 
the high degrec of anatomical knowledge and i 
in preparation exhibited by him, he has discovers’ 
method, heretofore unknown, and altogether péculal 
himself, by means of which bodies and parts of a 
are preserved, maintaining their natural colour, and: 
hibiting all the peculiar appearances incident to cer 
pathological conditions. Besides this, they 
hardness which may be called stony, since 
scratched without difficulty, and they resist the acl 
of the air, of humidity, and of worms, so that they m= 
be considered absolutely unalterable and incorruptitik 
Over and above this invaluable property of ine 
bility, is that possessed by his preparations for 
the natural form and colour, so that the most delies 
specimens of anatomy seem freshly made, such is the 
truth and nature. I therefore believe that the meth 
practised by Signor Segato will be of infinite advanta 
to science, as well for collections of human, comparati¥ 
and pathological anatomy, as for those of natural iis 
tory and zoology, and therefore worthy of all praise amt 
encouragement.” - - oad 
In April, 1835, Dr. P. Ferdinando Zanetti, professa 
of anatomy in the Royal Chief Hospital of Santa Mats 
Nuovo, of Florence, states that, “having already, 
June, 1833, given tu the distinguished Giromalo Segw 
tion of his excellent mode of preserving orga 
al substances, he fecls it a duty, at F | 
quence of more recent and repeated inspections 
preparations since made by Signor Segato, accor 
the same method, to certify the great utility of hise® 
covery, as well for the perfect preservation of the fora 
and the.identity of colour and lustre, as for the gret 
solidity imparted,—securing to his specimens, wit 
most entire certainty, an indefinite duration; 
as well in reference to separate pieces and oreney 


entire animals, whether reptiles, fish, or others 
complicated formation.” 
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hc ‘fa May, 1835, Dr. Betti, before mentioned, then be- 
aes professor of physiology and superintendent of the 
hospitals of Piorenes attests, “that he has ex- 
various specimens of parts of men and animals 
Be i by Signor Giromalo to, to such a degree 
to assume a stony hardness, similar to that of the 
: and pietre dure; and moreover, that Se. 
foo in his tried the experiment of filing with 
E  gete, jous ee: 4 marbles and other 
hoard stones. ith the same is own preparations, 
* Sart toned by the file, which had more or less 
> ntehed, or taken off, portions of the former. The 
bs hardest pieces were—muscle, coats of the intestines and 
~ ladder, liver, placegta, arteries, veins, and the blood 
- 9 
4 It is well known even to those little versed in such 
“studies, that nature has at all times exhibited specimens 
-. ofenimal and vegetable petrifactions. Petrified branches 
Br ‘gad roots of trees and shrubs, and pieces of the trunk, 
_julf of wood and half of agate or other stone, are not 
* gecommon. Walnuts, pine cones, and even peaches 
i. and melons, it is supposed, have been petrified, though 
> the latter are believed by eminent naturalists to be only 
‘stones accidentally formed into the resemblances of fruit, 
gs the lapides Judaici of Mount Carmel are not olives, 
-. put a species of marine shell fish. It is scarcely requisite 
* 49 mention the innumerable marine petrifactions, mad- 
s corals, nautilii, &c. found in almost every part 
; car the world. Germany and Switzerland abound in 
“getrified fish. The Tyrol and central Italy are rich in 
> fossil remains, some of them extinct species. In Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, as well as in America, huge bones 
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“a @ of various animals have been discovered. In Tuscany 
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of the elephant, rhinoceros, mustodon, tapir, hip- 
us, and others, have been found. In various 
of France, England, Germany, and Hungary, 
> those of bears, wolves, dogs, foxes, hyenas, tigers, aud 
> lions, The petrified remains of birds are much more 
rare, but these too are said to exist. Fossil bones of the 

human species ure the rarest of any, yet the petrified 

‘skeleton of a savage was found in digging the foundations 

‘of the city of Quebec, two human skeletons by Rosen- 

muller in the grotto of Gcissknok, and one in the rocks 
» of Guadaloupe, verified by Cuvier. 

_ Nature, however, does not seem to have any where 
presented the petrifaction of the eutire human body, 
"> more especially not of the softer and intestinal parts, nor 
of the blood. The tales of a.petrificd man said to have 
been found at Aix in Provence, in 1583—of those alleged 
‘to have been found in Switzerland—of the pretended 
) tity of Bidollo in Africa, and village of Rassem in Barca, 
> whose inhabitants with their cattle and utensils are said 
| to have been turned into stone, are all certainly fabulous. 
> A very few well attested instances of extraordinary 

» nataral preservations of the human body have occurred ; 

as that of Christoforo Landino, one of the commentators 

on Dante, still shown in Casentino (Tuscany), turned 
» into a mummy and uncorrupted after a lapse of nearly 
five centuries. In the cemetery of Venzone in the depart- 
' ment of Passeriana, there is found a narrow calcaro- 
"siliceous stratum, in which dead bodies are preserved 
) for ages, but only superficially, fur all the internal parts 

) turn into dust. It is remarkable that the bodies interred 

on bag this peculiar stratum, and partly in that above 
) or below it, are partially preserved, and partially putrefied. 
| There are obvious reasons why the natural petrifaction 

) of flesh should be rarer than that ofbones, in the differ- 
» ent properties of the two substances. The latter being 
~ ¢alcareous, have a greater analogy with the earths which 
= feplace them particle by particle as they decay, while 
> the former is so soft, that it does nut _give time for ‘the 
» stony matter to insinuate itself and form, before putre- 
> faction commences. , 

Art has not heretofore succeeded better than nature. 
The Egyptian mummies—the embalming heretofore 
ptactiscd—the method of Ruyschius, (unfortunately lost) 
> —the mummies made by Chaillot, Capron, and Boniface, 
-fmach talked of in France—the preservations effected 
& arena and reproduced by Drs. Tranchina and 

_ Giovacchino Romeo—the sepulchres of Sicily, where 
bodies divested of the intestines and fluids are kept dry 
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» man. None of them, however, it must be confessed, 
© have arrived at that degree of perfection evidenced in 
~ the discovery of Scgato. From an article obligingly 

- Communicated by the distinguished Dr. Passeri, it ap. 
| pears that, being made acquainted with the creosoto* 
~  ®The creosoto is a volatile oil-contained in the Nor- 
» wegian pitch, and is produced along with smoke, wher- 
© ever vegetables are burned. It was discovered not long 
- since by Reichembach, and its most remarkable property 
is that of preserving animal substances, 
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for many years, all attest the wonderful ingenuity of 


discovered by Reichembach, and reflecting on its che- 
mical properties, it occurred to him that it might be 
employed to render animal substances solid and unalter- 
able. He mentioned this idea to several, and his desire 
to try the experiment. Nor does his idea seem entirely 
unfounded ; for, about fifteen or sixteen months since, 
the eminent chemist, Signore Gaetano Carraresi, hav- 
ing prepared an aqueous solution of creosoto, placed in 
ita human finger and a small bird. Three days after- 
wards they were exposed to the air to dry. y in 
fact became hard, but as to their incorruptibility, thoagh 
it might in some degree be inferred from their solidity, 
it would not be proper to affirm it, as they have not 
been exposed to the test of humidity or worms, nor as 
yet of sufficient time. Besides, they had contracted a 
dusky colour by reason of the action of the creosote, 
which becomes dark when exposed to the light. These 
specimens are now in tke hands of Segato. 

The ingenious Signore Carraresi_ imagined and tried 
another experiment. He deprived some small pieces of 
animals of their aqueous particles, by means of pure 
alcohol saturated with boracic acid, and that being ef- 
fected, for the purpose of solidifying the albumine, so 
that it might be secure from putrefaction, he immersed 
it in the same alcohol, in a boiling state. Subsequently 
exposed to the air, and dried, they became solid, so as to 
be susceptible of some degree of polish. It must be 
admitted, however, that these preparations are very far 
from the perfection of Segato’s, as well with respect to 
colour as solidity. Besides which, his having ten 
years resisted the attacks of moisture and worms, pre- 
cludes all possibility of comparison between them and 
pieces recently prepared. I have not seen the specimens 
of indurated heart and blood, mentioned in an anonymous 
article inserted in soveral Italian journals, said to have 
been prepared by Dr. Mori, of Pisa, and of course have 
nothing to remark upon them. I suspect, however, that 
the observations of Dr. Passeri upon the experiments of, 
Carraresi, will be found equally applicable to those of 
Franchini, and Mori also. 


Florence, January 10th, 1836. 


[It is now our painful duty to announce on the au- 
thority of letters of a later date, from Mr. Wilde to his 
brother, the Hon. John W. Wilde, the death of Signor 
Giromalo Segato. This is an event greatly to be 
deplored. There was a lively hope that Mr Wilde 
would be enabled to induce him to epme to the United 
States, where his genius, scientific attainments, and 
untiring perseverance might have spread an influence 
around, the value of which to this country no one could 
estimate. With regard to the process by which he 
effected these wonderful preservations above described, 
it is greatly to be feared the world will never be informed; 
for, at the date of the last communication from Mr. 
Wilde, no account of it had been found.—Eb.] 


————— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The sufferings of Sitvio PEettico in the cause of free- 
dom, have given to his name a wider celebrity than the 
fame of his writings alone would have earned for him 
out of his native country. A tragic drama, which he 
wrote to beguile his sufferings while confined in the 
Austrian dungeons at Venice, has been translated by 
one who undertook the task to divert his sorrow for the 
loss of a child. Esther of Engaddi is a drama of the 
simplest construction, depending for its dramatic effect 
entirely upon the developement of the passion of the 
story; the characters, situations, plot, and dialogue, 
being completely subservient to this purpose. Esther 
of Engaddi, though the wife of a Jewish chief, is perse- 
cuted by the importunities of the high-priest ; and he, 
to gain his ends, alarms her husband’s mind with jealous 
fears of an unknown rival,—who turns out to be the fa- 
ther of Esther. The old man had been proscribed as a 
convert to Christianity, and is supposed to be dead by 
all but his daughter and the priest: the priest has thus 
a double hold upon his victim—her father’s life, and her 
husband’s love. She at Jast defies and denounces the 
sacerdotal tempter: but her accusation and defence are 
alike unheeded ; and her innocence is proved by the ap- 
pearance of her father only after she has partaken of 
the poisoned bowl, by which, according to the Jewish 
rites, her guilt or innocence. is to be tried. She dies, of 
course; and the husband slays the fiendish priest. ‘The 
interest is well sustained, and the sympathy that is 
created for both wife and husband is P rasa to in- 
tensity by the daughter’s anxiety for her father, and the 
almost inevitable doom that the priest by his arts makes 
to impend over her. The translation seems wanting in 





Ae Sees DY Sao is the principal among a 
number of lesser pooms—first flights of “os marae be 
the volume to which it gives the title, by Srzraen Pren- 
is, A.M. The Apology—of which only the first part 
ap . “ae Ya forth Pots ly — oe of 
rying its effect upon public ; an it respond 
to the chords the composer has struck, he proposes to 
finish his lay. We are loth te damp the ardour ofa 
youthful poet, especially as he a to be sincere in 
his aim; but we are afraid his strains want the fire and 
loudness to awaken the public from that apathy into 
which the furor of the Byron mania has subsided. A 
ae a ee Byron’s character as a man, has 
succeeded by a juster appreciation of his genius as 

&@ poet ; and thtenaesne Uae Gita take ala. 


A new eerial work, with the inviting title of The Li- 
brary of Anecdote, has been commenced by that 
rienced caterer for the miscellaneous reader, Cha 
Knight ; and the first volame of the Book of Table- Talk, 
with which it commences, is a App aege sample 
of its character. The compiler, in a long learned 
“Introductory Talk upon Table-Talk,” gives an account 
of the various collection of anecdotes, and other instruct- 
ive gossip, from the Aitic Ni of Aulus Gellius, 
through the numerous miscellanies of the middle ages, 
down to the French Ana, and including the Literary 
Anecdotes of Nicholls, and the Curiosities of Literature 
of D'Israeli. We are not told how far the less known 
collections will be made available to the present work ; 
but we conclude that the more popular English ones will 
not be meddled with, inasmuch as the editor, in one in- 
stance, supplies a deficiency in D’Israeli : this, 
may be regarded as a new compilation of original 
The nature of its contents may be judged of from the 
compiler’s definition of the scope of Table-Talk :-— 


“ There is scarcely any thing capable of being put into 
a book, of which it may not contain a little. ithe acts, 
and sayings, and fortunes of individuals; public events ; 
the manners and customs of different ages and prtions, 
and states of society ; curious and interesting facts in all 
the de is of natural knowledge; the wonders of 
science and art; all the turnings and windings of human 
opinion; sagacious maxims for the conduct of life; even 
ingenious thoughts in speculative philosophy : all things, 
in short, that have either wit or humour in them.” _~ 

And it might be added, any thing that informs, amuses, 
or excites attention, In a word, it is an omnium-ga- 
theram,—an intellectual hotch-potch ; capable alfke of 
pleasing the most desultory and listless reader and the 
profoundest student. 

The variety, though not the number of subjeets touched 
upon in the present volume, may be j of from the 
mention of a few of the most striking: Hi of Stage 
Costume,——-Modern Perkin Warbecks,—Dr. Hogg’s Ac- _ 
count of Sir Walter Scott, at Naples—Odd Mistakes of 
Translators,—Curious Simple Properties of Numbers,— 
Parliamentary Castoms,—Turkish Proverbs,—Heraldic 
Anomalies. In a word, the Book uf Table-Talk is the 
most learned of jest-books; less amusing, perhaps, than 
many of the common Wag’s Companions, but much more 
instructive. 

The introdaction of wood-cuts, wherever they are 
useful, is a provocative, and a gratification to the reader. 


The appearance of a fourth edition of Rookwood, in one 
goodly volume, clad in an embroidered red jacket, like a 
gallant highwayman, and decked out with illustrative 
gems, by Cruikshank, is evidence of the sympathy which 
the ideal account of Turpin’s ride to York has excited 
in the ening. public. The Newgate Calendar lias al- 
ways been a favourite book with the vulgar; andthe 
most striking passage in the life of one of its chief heroes, 
dressed up with the arts of fiction and set in a frame- 
work of romance, was calculated to obtain the popularity 
it has met with. 

The 
the au 


t edition contains an introduction, in which 

r discourses learnedly on “fiash songs,” and 
slang ph ; with the addition of half-a-dozen 
more lyrics, of same character as the rest : but its 
principal attractions are the spirited and characteristic 
etchings of George Cruikshank, who ‘has delineated the 
chief incidents of Turpin’s it eapitally. An admi- 
rable portrait of the author, Mr. Ainsworth, by M'Clise, 
forms the frontispiece. The preface tells:us, that the 
work has been rests revised, and the more objection- 
able passages . For this, however, we must 
take the author’s word. Rookwood has not yet reached 
such classic dignity as to demand from us an examina. 





force and fluency, though it has feeling and smoothness. 


tion of its “ various readings,” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


At some sacrifice of space we have embo- 
died, in our Journal to-day, an account of the 
discovery made by Signor Segato; of Florence, 
which now comes in so unquestionable a shape 
from the Hon. Richard H. Wilde, that incredu- 
lity is atan end. The Medical Journal from 
which we take the article is a new one, and 
edited with talent by Dr. Milton Anthony. It 
has been stated that an American lady wrote, 
some time since to her friends, that Segato was 
to harden a bow! of blood which had been 
taken from her veins, and that then she de- 
signed to have it cut into rings for her friends 
to wear. This is surely one of the extraordi- 
nary things of the age; that the inventor should 
have died and left no trace of his art, renders 
the circumstances the more remarkable, though 
our regrets are increased. No specimen of his 
petrifactions, that we can learn, have yet reached 
this country. 

We have letters from officers of the U. S. 
Ship Peacock, dated Batavia Roads, February 
5th, 1836, and among them a continuation of 
the Journal of our friend “Simple,” which shall 
appear next week. He has been to the cave 
of Elephanta, and stolen the tail of the ele- 
phant from the colossal animal now falling to 
decay. 

The Magazines and other literary periodicals 
for June have, after a long passage, been safely 
deposited on our table: they are, perhaps, the 
least interesting of any received for many 
months. Campbell's Letters from the South 
are concluded in the New Monthly: we are 
somewhat in arrears with them, and shall pub- 
lish the remainder as soon as Clan-Albin is 
finished, which will be next week or the ensu- 
ing; its length, to those who once get into the 
story, will be no objection, though to us it is 
so, as we have many. excellent selections which 
we are anxious to embody in our pages. The 
following are the London literary announce- 
ments, &c. not previously foticed in this Jour- 
nal :— 

Miss Stickney’s new book, “ Home, or the Iron Rule, 
a Domestic Story,” is just ready. 

The Hon. Augustus Moreton has committed to the 
press his new work on political economy, entitled “Civil- 
isation; a Brief Analysis of the natural laws that regu- 
late the Numbers and Condition of Mankind.” 

Mr. Edward Landor’s new work, “ Adventures in the 
North of Europe,” is approaching completion. It will, 
we understand, contain some original views. 

We have been favoured with a slight glance of the 
early part of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s Memoirs; and 
we venture to pronounce that a more interesting pro- 
duction has not been brought before the public for many 
years. The sale of this work must be immense. 

“The Floral Telegraph.” Under this title the pub- 
lic will shortly be furnished with a delightful little 
work, far surpassing in amusement and invention every 
thigg that has yet appeared on the subject of floral Jap- 


uage. 
s Mr. Newnham Collingwood, author of “ Life and.Cor- 
respondence of Admiral Lord Collingwood,” has in the 
press “ Alfred the Great,” a poem, in nine books. 

“ The Tribunal of Manners,” a satirical poem, is in 
progress towards publication. 

Dr. Lindley has it in pe noon! to present the 


nobility, and ‘other affluent cultivators in this country, 
with a selection of the most remarkable of the tribe of 
Orchideous Plants, in folio plates, executed in a manner 
worthy of their interest and beauty. 

For some time past, the authur of “ Life’in London” 
has been employed on a new work, illustrated with 
characteristic sketches and views, by Pierce Egan, Jr. 
And likewise a novel, nearly ready, in three volumes, 
called “ Eliza Bloomfield; or, the Fatal Consequences 
resulting from a Single Error :” a pathetic Tale, wholly 
founded on facts; with a concluding Address to the 


Early in August will appear the first number of “ The 
Naturalist,” illustrative of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, (to be continued monthly,) with 
highly-finished coloured engravings, and illustrated 
with wood-cuts. Conducted by B. Maund, F.L.S., and 
William Holl, F.G.S., assisted by several eminent scien- 
tific men. 

Benson Hill’s “ Recollections,” about to appear, have, 
we hear, some extraordinary details of Napoleon, both 
before and after the field of Waterloomsome curious 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington—and scenes in 
Ireland and America—in which many celebrated per- 
sons are introduced to the reader. 


The highest commendations are bestowed 
on “ Madrid in 1835,” which we have already 
announced as among our forthcoming books 
for publication. 


The best of the Magazine articles are in 
train for ‘our “ Port Folio and Companion to 
the Library,” and will be forthcoming at an 
early day. 

We are under many obligations, to friends 
and editors, for their kindness in recommend- 
ing this Library, for which we desire to return 
our thanks; the demand for books is evidently 
on the increase ; they are a necessary article 
to the educated everywhere, and our mode of 
supplying them appears to give general and 
increasing satisfaction, evidenced by constantly 
renewed subscriptions, and applications for 
complete sets of the work from its very com- 
mencement, waich, to a very limited extent, we 
are now able to supply. If the demand con- 
tinues, we shall be obliged to reprint the greater 
portion, rather than disappoint its new patrons. 
From a great variety of approbatory notices, 
from all quarters, we select the following ; not 
from egotism, but that our readers, scattered as 
they are, everywhere, may see that the Library 
continues to bé held in esteem at home ; and 
if acceptable in our large cities, where books 
are so abundant, we can conceive that, in the 
interior, 1? becomes an important auxiliary to 
the family circle. 


The octavo edition of Mr. Waldie’s Circulating Li- 
brary has reached the close of the first volume, and we 
have it now lying on our table, in the shape of a well. 
bound book of 640 double-columned pages, printed on a 
clear, handsome type, and paper of excellent quality. 
The wide and well-earned reputation of Mr. Waldie’s 
excellent periodical cannnot be enhanced by any testi- 
monial of ours; but we wish to contribute our mite of 
praise to its merits, rather for our own gratification 
than any benefit we expect to accrue to the publisher. 
The Library, at the time of its commencement, was sui 
generis, and many doubted whether the experiment 
could be successfully prosecuted. But the untiring in- 
dustry of the publisher, aided by the judicious tact of 
the editor, has overcome all difficulties ; and it now en- 
joys an extent of patronage proportioned to its ample 
merits. ‘The books which it comprises are all of them 
valuable, and worthy of preservation; and those who 
have becn subscribers from the beginning, are now in 
possession of a large stock of varied literature, which 
must form an important accession to their book-shelves. [ 
The complete success of the past is a sufficient guaranty 
for the future course of the Library, and we predict for 
it constantly increasing success.—Philadelphia News. 
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New American Pudlications. 


Literary Remains of Wm. Hazlitt, with a Notice of 
his Life, by his Son; and Thoughts on his Genius and 
Writings, by E. L. Balwer, Esq., and Mr. Serg’t. Tal- 
fourd; 1 vol. New York: Saunders & Otley. 

Oration pronounced before the inbabitante of Boston, 
4th July, 1836, by Henry W. Kinsman. Boston: John 
H. Eastburn. 

A Practical Treatise upon Locomotive. Engines on 
Railways, &c. &c., by Chevalier F. M. G. De Pambour; 
1 vol. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 

Inklings of Adventure, by the author of Pencillings 





Rising Generation of Females. By Pierce Egan. 


by the Way; 2 vols. New York: Saunders & Otley. 
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Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 
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TENNESSEE. 
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VERMONT.—Monrtre.ier, George P. Walton. 
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